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EDITORIALS 


TIN PLATE —News, Friday morning of a 5 per- 
HIKE cent increase in tin plate prices effec- 

tive April 30, is not likely to be re- 
ceived with a great deal of joy in “Canningville.” It 
comes under the head of adding insult to injury to an 
industry bending over backwards in an effort to over- 
come increased costs already announced. Totaling 
roughly something over 2 cents per case of No. 303 
cans, this basic increase of 5 percent is, of course, only 
the beginning, since most of the tin plate shipped at 
this new price will come following a new labor contract 
July 1. And since increased wages following last year’s 
contract have already been incorporatedin the flat price 
of tin plate, it seems apparent, that the steel company 
has already sold out to labor, well in advance of nego- 
tiations. If that is so, then increases in other steel prod- 
ucts may be expected, as well as an increase in the wage 
bill of the can companies. All of which, of course, means 
the usual inflationary snowballing of costs, following 
an increase on a basic commodity. 


It’s comforting to know, that Presidents Stolk of 
American Can and Fogarty of Continental Can are pro- 
testing vigorously. Yet, it’s doubtful, that even men 
and firms of this calibre can stem the tide. The infla- 
tionary, anticipatory action subjects big business to 
the charge that it is consorting with organized labor 
to the detriment of the rest of the economy. It drives 
one more nail into the coffin of small business, unable 
to adjust to increased labor and material costs, with the 
facility of big business. In this election year, it leaves 
the Republican Party open to the charge, that there is 
little difference between Republican inflation and 
Democratic inflation. It adds flavor to the charge, that 
neither party can control organized labor and that the 
Republican Party is the party of big business. 


For the canning industry specifically, already faced 
with such inflationary pressures as the dollar mini- 
mum; the freight rate increase announced last week; 
and generally higher raw products prices, the tin plate 
increase places one more big obstacle in its determined 
drive to prevent a further broadening of the spread 
between farmers prices and consumer prices, and so 
more unfavorable publicity especially at this time when 
the tarmers plight is generally recognized and Politi- 
cians are hungry for his vote. 


Consumers till now, have demonstrated almost an 
avid willingness to pay for convenience in foods. Some- 
where, somehow, there must be a limit, and despite the 
admitted large food market represented by organized 
labor, it seems likely that we might be approaching the 
point in price where the consumption of canned foods 
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will suffer. Other economies in the process line are no 
doubt possible but, here too, there must be a limit, at 
any one time at least. It goes without saying that 
further restriction in profits in the canning industry 
are in the same realm of impossibility as squeezing 
blood out of a turnip. 


HR 11 —Representative Patman of Texas, this 

week filed a petition in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to force an early vote on HR 11, to close cer- 
tain loopholes in the Robinson-Patman Act. Mr. Pat- 
man stated, that HR 11 was introduced January 5, 1955 
and the Committee on the judiciary, which has not yet 
granted a hearing on the Bill, has set it down for April 
18-20 for a hearing before a Sub-Committee. Mr. Pat- 
man said, that he believes this is too late for effective 
action at this session of Congress. If 218, or a majority 
of the members of the House sign Mr. Patman’s peti- 
tion, a vote on the measure will be forced. 

HR 11 and its companion measure in the Senate, S 11, 
are designed to close the loophole in the law resulting 
from the Supreme Court decision in the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana case, in 1951, which held that a 
seller could meet the equally low price of a competitor 
even though competition might be injured and de- 
stroyed—provided the competitor’s equally low price 
was (a) a lawful price and (b) the seller acted in good 
faith. 

In the dissenting opinion, the Chief Justice and two 
Associate Justices were of the opinion, that giving the 
seller such freedom to grant discriminatory prices 
would leave “what the seller can do almost as wide open 
as before” the Robinson-Patman Act was enacted in 
1936. 

While most processors would agre that the “good 
faith” of large buyers might better be described as a 
concerted continuous effort to obtain price concessions 
not necessarily granted to other buyers, there appar- 
ently are still a good many in the industry not sold on 
the merits of this Bill. We are told there are many 
references in the Law Books that go something like 
this: ““Not even the devil himself, knoweth the intent 
of a man.” Readers interested in having this measure 
considered by Congress at this session will want to con- 
tact their Congressman immediately requesting them 
to sign Mr. Patman’s petition. Others, who may want 
to know more about the anti-trust Laws and the plight 
of small business in general, might ask their Congress- 
man to send a copy of the 6th Annual Report of the 
Select Committee on Small Business, United States 
Senate. Ordered printed on January 12, of this year, 
this document contains many revealing facts, 
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The Canning Industry Under The 
Amended Federal Wage-Hour 
Law--Part II 


WHITE-COLLAR 
EXEMPTIONS 

Firms that can 
or first process 
fresh fruits and 
vegetables’ will 
want to note that 
the law provides 
a minimum wage 
and overtime pay 
exemption for 
employees en- 
gaged in a bona 
fide executive, ad- 
ministrative, and 
professional ca- 
pacity, as defined 
in regulations, 
Part 541, issued by the Division’s ad- 
ministrator. 


MR. BROWN 


Employers should avoid the all-too- 
common fault of assuming employees are 
exempt because they have impressive job 
titles or are paid a good salary. For 
exemption to apply, the individual’s 
duties must meet a series of tests listed 
in the regulations. 


Among the basic requirements for 
exemption are the following: (1) An 
executive employee’s primary duty must 
be the management of the enterprise or 
of a recognized department or subdivi- 
sion; (2) an administrative employee 
must primarily perform office or non- 
manual field work of substantial import- 
ance to the management or operation of 
the business; (3) a professional employee 
must primarily perform work requiring 
advanced knowledge in a field of science 
or learning, or perform creative work in 
an artistic field. 


It is not necessary, however, that an 
employee spend every hour of his work- 
week in the specified duties. A 20-percent 
tolerance is allowed. The tolerance for 
these types of employees is measured by 
the time which the employee himself 
spends in a workweek in nonexempt 
activities. 


There are also salary tests for exemp- 
tion of executive, administrative and pro- 
fessional employees. At the present time, 
in light of recent economic trends, 
changes in salary requirements are being 
considered. Should they be revised, the 
Divisions will make a public announce- 
ment, and the new tests will be published 
in the Federal Register. In the mean- 
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By NEWELL BROWN, 
Administrator 


(Continued from Last Week) 


time, for exemption purposes salary tests 
remain as they were. 


For the executive exemption, the em- 
ployee must be paid on a salary basis of 
at least $55 a week (or $238.33 a month). 
For both administrative and professional 
employees, the test is $75 a week (or $325 
a month) on a salary or fee basis. Also, 
for employees who are paid on a salary 
basis of at least $100 a week, there are 
shorter duties tests for exemption in each 
of the three categories of employment. 
These tests also are contained in the 
Administrator’s regulations, Part 541, 
which are available on request to the 
Divisions. 


SOME OVERTIME PAY PROBLEMS 


There are some basic rules on over- 
time pay computation which the canner 
may find it well to keep in mind, so as to 
avoid unintentional violation when no 
exemption is applicable to his employees. 


The Federal Wage-Hour Law does not 
require that an employee be paid each 
week. A canner may make his wage and 
salary payments at other regular inter- 
vals, such as every two weeks, every half- 
month, or once a month. What the Act 
does require is that both minimum wage 
and overtime pay be computed on the 
basis of hours worked each workweek, 
standing alone. Thus the employer can- 
not eliminate the obligation to pay over- 
time, or the minimum wage rate, by aver- 
aging the hours of work over two or more 
workweeks. 


Before overtime pay can be computed 
it is necessary to determine the em- 
ployee’s regular rate, since the law re- 
quires payment for overtime hours at not 
less than one and one-half times the regu- 
lar rate of pay. The regular rate is 
defined in the Act to include all remun- 
eration for employment, except certain 
statutory exclusions. It may be more 
than the minimum wage, but cannot be 
less. Should an employee’s regular rate 
fall below the minimum, the employer 
must make up the difference and compute 
overtime pay on the basis of at least $1.00 
an hour (as of March 1, 1956). 
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The Divisions on occasion find canners 
who fail to compensate piece workers 
properly for their overtime hours. Over- 
time pay for piece workers may be fig- 
ured on the regular rate determined by 
dividing the total piece rate earning for 
the workweek by the number of hours 
worked. The employee is entitled to pay- 
ment of one-half this regular rate for 
each hour over the 40th, in addition to his 
full piece work earnings. There is also 
an alternative method. If the employer 
and employees agree to it in advance, the 
piece workers may be paid for work dur- 
ing overtime hours at one and one-half 
times the piece rates actually paid for the 
same work during nonovertime hours. Of 
course, such piece rates must be enough 
to yield the minimum wage. 


Office employees and other salaried 
workers are sometimes found to be owed 
overtime compensation as a result of the 
employer’s paying them a fixed salary no 
matter how many hours they work. 


The computation of overtime pay when 
employees are paid a weekly salary for a 
fluctuating number of hours presents lit- 
tle difficulty. If the weekly salary is paid 
for whatever number of hours are worked 
in the week, the regular rate in a given 
week is determined by dividing the 
weekly salary by the number of hours 
worked in that workweek. In these cir- 
cumstances, the regular rate will vary 
from week to week, but it must in no 
event be less than the statutory mini- 
mum. For each hour worked over 40 in 
any workweek, the employee is entitled 
to half the regular rate for that week, in 
addition to his weekly salary. 


If the salary is paid for a workweek of 
40 hours, the employee’s regular rate is 
his salary divided by 40. For hours 
worked in excess of 40 in a workweek, the 
employee is entitled to time and one-half 
that regular rate, in addition to the 
weekly salary. 


If a salary is paid on other than a 
weekly basis, the weekly pay must ordi- 
narily be determined in order to compute 
the regular rate and overtime pay. For 
instance, if the salary is paid for a half 
month, multiply by 24 and divide the 
product by 52 to get the weekly equiva- 
lent. A monthly salary should be multi- 
plied by 12 and the product divided by 52. 


HOURS WORKED 


Some canners and processors would 
better their compliance record if they 
remembered that employees must be paid 
for all hours worked. They should count 
as hours worked all time the employee 
is working on his job and all time he is 
required to be at his place of work or on 
duty. Thus when workers are required to 
stand by to resume their duties when 
supplies of produce arrive, their waiting 
time counts as hours worked. 


Sometimes, too, employees may fire the 
boilers or get machines in order before 
activities begin. Time spent on the job 
by employees who come in early, or stay 
late, should be counted as hours worked. 
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AMENDED WAGE-HOUR LAW--Continued 


CHILD LABOR 


The law sets a minimum age of 16 for 
general employment and 18 for work in 
jobs declared hazardous by the Secretary 
of Labor. Children of 14 and 15 years of 
age may be employed in a limited num- 
ber of jobs, such as office and sales work, 
outside of school hours. The law directly 
prohibits the employment of boys and 
girls below the minimum ages in inter- 
state commerce, or in the production of 
goods for interstate commerce—including 
any closely related occupation of process 
directly essential to such production. It 
also prohibits the shipment or delivery 
for shipment in interstate commerce by 
any producer, manufacturer, or dealer of 
any goods produced in establishments in 
or about which minors have been illegally 
employed within 30 days prior to removal 
of the goods. 


Canners should especially note that 
among the jobs which have been declared 
hazardous are the occupations of motor- 
vehicle driver or helper, elevator opera- 
tor, and jobs involving riding on freight 
elevators, unless the elevator is operated 
by an assigned operator: the operation 
of other power-driven hoisting appara- 
tus, such as high-lift trucks; and the 
operation of power-driven woodworking 
machines. 


Failure to comply with the child-labor 
provisions can result in penalties. Em- 
ployers can protect themselves against 
unintentional violation of the child-labor 
provisions of the Federal Wage-Hour 
Law by requiring, and keeping on file, a 
certificate of age for each young person. 
Age or employment certificates issued 
under State child-labor laws are accepted 
as proof of age in all States except Idaho, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, and Texas, 
where Federal certifiactes are issued. 


WHAT RECORDS MUST BE KEPT? 


Under the Federal Wage-Hour Law, 
employers are required to keep records 
on wages, hours, and certain other speci- 
fied items that most employers keep for 
their own information. No special form 
or order for the records is necessary. 


The records that are to be maintained 
for exempt employees differ from those 
required for nonexempt employees. 


Payroll records and certain other data 
must be preserved for at least Three 
Years from date of entry. Supplementary 
records, such as time sheets and time 
cards, need be kept only Two Years. 
Employers may keep microfilm copies of 
their records, provided facilities are 
made available to inspect the film and 
the employer is prepared to make any 
transcription of the information con- 
tained on the film, if requested by the 
Divisions, 

Complete information of what data 
should be recorded is available in the 
Division’s record-keeping regulations, 
Part 516, 
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POSTER MUST BE DISPLAYED 


Firms that have covered employees are 
required to display a poster where em- 
ployees can readily see it. This poster, 
which briefly outlines the law’s provi- 
sions, may be obtained free from the 
Divisions’ nearest office. 


IT PAYS TO KNOW THE LAW 


It is a sound dollars-and-cents proposi- 
tion for every employer to be sure that 
he is complying with the Act. Most of 
the canneries that have had to make un- 
expected payments of back wages to their 
employees have found themselves in this 
situation because they were not fully in- 
formed about the statutory requirements. 


The Federal Wage and Hour Law pro- 
vides three months of recovering back 
pay due. (1) Employees may bring suit 
to recover back pay for wages withheld 
and in addition liquidated damages in an 
equal amount, plus attorney’s fees and 
court costs. (2) On the written request 
of employees, the Secretary of Labor, too, 
may bring suit against employers to re- 
cover back wages. However, employees 
who consent to suit by the Secretary on 
their behalf cannot recover statutory 
liquidated damages. (3) The Divisions’ 
Administrator may supervise the pay- 
ment of back wages for employees, under 
certain circumstances. The employee may 
not bring suit if he agreed to let the 
Administrator supervise the back-wage 
payments and has been paid in full. 


WHERE TO OBTAIN INFORMATION 


The simplest way to avoid inadvertent 
violations of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act is to consult the U. S. Labor Depart- 
ment’s Wage and Hour and Public Con- 
tracts Divisions on any doubts. Inquiries 
are answered by mail, telephone, or in 
person-to-person interviews, at any re- 
gional or field office. The Divisions’ pub- 
lications may also be obtained free from 
these offices. Regional offices are located 
in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Birmingham, Cleveland, Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, Dallas, San Francisco, and 
Nashville. There is at least one field office 
in almost every State. 


Emphasis will be placed on applica- 
tions in such activities as raw products, 
harvesting and purchasing, processing 
operations, fill of container and weight 
control, quality standardization, labeling 
and clerical activities. The first day will 
be devoted to a brief review of the basic 
statistical principles involved in the prep- 
aration and interpretation of control 
charts. A number of case histories and 
examples will be prepared for study and 
discussion during the conference. 


Those attending are expected to have 
some understanding of elementary statis- 
tics. Registration blanks and further 
information may be obtained from Dr. 
Howard L. Stier, Director of the Division 
of Statistics, 


TIN PLATE PRICES BOOSTED 


The U. S. Steel Corporation, late 
Thursday, March 9, announced a 5 per- 
cent increase in prices of tin plate effec- 
tive April 30 through October 31. The 
increase amounts to 40 cents a base box 
or something over 2 cents a case per 
dozen 303’s. The new U. S. Steel Mill 
prices for electrolytic tin plate will be 
$8.30 a box and for hot dipped $9.60 a box 
at the firms Pittsburgh and Gary plants. 
At the Fireless plant, the prices will be 
$8.40 and $9.70 respectively. 


The announcement was greeted with 
vigorous objection from William C. Stolk, 
American Can Company President and 
T. C. Fogarty, Continental Can Presi- 
dent, both of whom called the boost in- 
flationary. Mr. Stolk said, that the in- 
crease was unjustified and unwarranted 
and pointed out that the new increase 
“ean only be considered anticipatory of 
higher costs in the future, rather than 
to recover past-out-of-pocket expendi- 
tures, since the prices of these products 
were raised last fall to compensate for 
the higher wages incorporated in basic 
steel’s contract with the Steel Workers 
Union last summer, and for other costs.” 
He said “that because increases an- 
nounced by U. S. Steel historically are 
followed by similar increases by other 
steel companies. The container industry 
has no alternative, but to pay the higher 
prices for plate, which is by far, the most 
important raw material.” He stated, 
“that while it has been the company 
policy to raise container prices, when 
essential to recover out-of-pocket ex- 
penses, caused by increased material and 
labor cost, not since World War II, have 
these higher can prices been sufficient to 
recover out-of-pocket expenses in full— 
“Only through greatly increased effici- 
ency in our operations, have we been able 
to absorb substantial portions of the tin 
plate price increases and still maintain 
reasonable earnings.” The Canco Presi- 
dent denied emphatically that American 
Can “negotiates” tin plate price increases 
with the steel industry “nothing could be 
further from the truth,” he said. 


Mr. Fogarty expressed concern at 
learning about this further increase in 
the price of tin plate, “coming as it does, 
just seven months after the substantial 
increases put into effect last October,” he 
said that the Can Companies and their 
customers “have in the past few years 
absorbed sizable portions of increases in 
wages and material prices. “We have re- 
peatedly tried to impress upon the Steel 
Companies that any further increase at 
this time would be inflationary and would 
impose further hardship upon many can 
users, whose profit margins are already 
being severely squeezed.” 


Dole Hawaiian Pineapple Company, 
Honolulu, T. H—Hal M. Chase has been 
elected vice-president and director of 
marketing, 
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MARKETING SERIES 


PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


For Processors, Brokers, Wholesalers and Retailers 


in Formulating Plans 


FOR EFFECTIVE MARKETING 


marketing problems.” 


“HERE is one in a series of addresses made recently by five experts in the food industry. 
They were given during the Canned Food Merchandising Panel Discussion at the North- 
west Canners Association’s 42nd Annual Conference held in Portland, Oregon, on Janu- 
ary 6th and 7th. Can Manufacturers Institute and the Northwest Canners Association, 
represented by Cecil Tulley, put the program together. We asked one outstanding man 
in each field to give a detailed viewpoint on a different aspect of the problem. All 
together, they present a skillfully clarified analysis of the marketing problems peculiar 
to each segment of the food field. There is so much excellent material—factual and 
inspirational—in this series that every person concerned with the industry will want to 
have it available for frequent reference. | am sure each operator will find much of 
the advice offered by these experts extremely valuable for application to his own 


—HAROLD H. JAEGER, Marketing Director, Can Manufacturers Institute 


MR. JAEGER 


Third in a Series of Six 


The Institutional Viewpoint 


CHARLES LOEFFEL 


By 


Secretary and General Manager 


Ahrens Publishing Company 


Whether you are a packer, broker, or 
wholesaler—if you are going to sell food 
successfully to the public hospitality mar- 
ket, it is essential that you understand 
the Big Changes that are taking place in 
it with revolutionary rapidity. 


On the one hand, we have a fantastic 
growth in “eating out.” Dollar volume 
in the food service industry (purchased 
meals and beverages consumed outside 
the home) has quadrupled since 1930. In 
1955 —it is a $17 billion business —a 
whopping 29 percent increase over 1950! 
Currently it is a billion dollar market for 
canned foods, a figure which will prob- 
ably double in the next fifteen years. All 
social and economic factors indicate that 
a larger percentage of the public’s food 
dollar will be spent in restaurants. In 
short, this is America’s fastest growing 
food market. 


VOLUME UP 33.6% 

On the other hand, we have a numeri- 
cal shrinkage in the number of food serv- 
ice establishments in the country. Pre- 
liminary reports on the 1954 Census of 
Eating and Drinking Places are now 
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being distributed by the Census Bureau. 
In the 14 states on which retail trades 
figures have been released to date, there 
were 53,495 eating and drinking places 
in 1948—with total sales of $1,451,019,- 
000. They numbered 48,139 in 1954 (a 
10 percent decrease in units) ,—with total 
sales of $1,939,174,000—(33.6 percent in- 
crease in volume). It would be a fair con- 
clusion to assume that the failures repre- 
senting this 10 percent numerical shrink- 
age are largely among marginal and 
inexperienced operators who do not know 
how to correctly figure costs. 


LABOR NUMBER ONE PROBLEM 


The profit margin in the restaurant 
business today is very narrow. Costs con- 
tinue to spiral upward. The number one 
concern is labor costs. In many restau- 
rants the labor and food costs are rapidly 
approaching the same level. That means 
that combination of food and labor costs 
may run 75 to 85 percent which leaves 
only 15 to 25 percent with which to pay 
rent, utilities, taxes, licenses, uniforms, 
maintenance, and all other costs, includ- 
ing profits. 


All this drives operations towards more 
self-service, portion packs, packaged 
foods of all kinds, and into experimenta- 
tion with out-sales of bakery products 
and food specialties. 


One progressive restaurant operator, 
who runs four popular-priced restau- 
rants in Chicago, offered this comment: 
“We have bought every labor-saving de- 
vice that has come along, despite which 
our labor cost percentage is about double 
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MARKETING SERIES—Institutional Viewpoint—Continued 


what it was years ago. However, if we 
were to shell the peas, pit the cherries, 
peel the peaches, and perform all of the 
other acts of preparation in our kitchens 
that we used to do, our labor cost would 
be 75 percent, meaning we would not be 
in business. We can pay what appears 
to be a substantial premium for pre- 
fabricated and prepared foods that are 
easy to handle, and be far ahead of the 
game. We are finding that most foods 
can be processed at the packer level more 
economically and more efficiently than 
we can process them in our own kitchens. 
Actually, our food cost is lower, too, be- 
cause there is no waste, no spoilage. 
Everything is used up.” 


REDUCES FOOD COST 3.5% 


Here is another example that is typical 
of many reactions. Six months ago, the 
manager of a restaurant chain number- 
ing over forty units said he was dumb- 
founded to find, as a result of a survey 
he made, that only 12 percent of the 
meals served in his establishments were 
being completely prepared by his cooks. 
After unsuccessfully attempting to ad- 
just personnel, he concluded his only 
answer was to go whole-hog for pack- 
aged and pre-fabricated foods. 


When this man was checked recently 
on the results of his experiment, he said 
they had lost no customers, volume was 
up, complaints were rare. He said the 
most important accomplishment was a 
reduction of 3.5 points in food cost. When 
asked if he did not mean labor cost, since 
there is a labor cost tucked away in every 
processed food purchased, he replied in 
the negative. “When we open up a can 
or package,” he said, “we use it all. There 
is no waste, no spoilage.” This operator, 
incidentally, favors the use of individual 
refrigeration boxes for each food de- 
partment. 


Many progressive operators are known 
to share this over-all viewpoint concern- 
ing packaged foods. They say they know 
how to put foods on the plate in the right 
combinations and attractively garnished. 
They feel that they are doing a big job 

‘when they serve food well, in premises 
that are inviting and clean. With no 
exceptions, these people seek Top Quality 
and Uniformity in the pre-fabricated 
meats, canned foods, and other portion 
control and packaged foods they buy. 


TAKE-OUT BUSINESS GROWING 


In by-gone days, it was customary for 
kitchen employees to work split-shifts. 
They would be off for a few hours follow- 
ing the service of lunch, and return to 
handle dinner business. Unions in many 
areas insisted on_ straight working 
hours, with the result that many man- 
agers found these high-priced employees 
doing almost nothing in the hours follow- 
ing lunch. The desire to gainfully utilize 
this productivity time plus the fact that 
TV shows were taking the edge off eve- 
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ning sales, account for a great many 
restaurant and hotel operators setting 
up counters to sell “take-out” foods, bak- 
ery goods, candies and ice creams. 

The owner of a popular restaurant in 
Evanston, Illinois has built a $100,000 
bakery and take-out foods business in 
about three years. When one Los Angeles 
restaurant began its take-out service it 
averaged about $50. a day. Within one 
year, the daily volume rose to $300. A 
Chicago Drive-In not too long ago re- 
ported doing a take-out pie business of 
almost $10,000 per month. It is currently 
estimated that 26,000 restaurants offer 
some type of take-out service. 

Along with the packaged foods trend 
is the tremendous growth in usage of por- 
tion-packed items. The words “Portion- 
Control” are magic in this business today. 
Jams and jellies, soups, stews, meats, 
crackers, juices—a great variety of foods 
in “individuals” are selling bigger each 
day. 


TRENDS TO WATCH 

Trends now in their infancy and which 
are worth keeping an eye on are: First, 
the sale of everything from soups and 
hot sandwiches to hot and cold beverages, 
pies and ice cream through vending 
machines. Second, prepared dinners of 
the TV type, or individual portions of 
cooked foods packed in foil and frozen. 
A prominent in-plant feeding operator 
with over 200 units is today experiment- 
ing with the latter. Breakfast patrons 
sign a slip indicating their luncheon dish 
choice. One woman restaurant employee 
may be all that is needed to heat the exact 
number of units of each item, and to hold 
them in a holding cabinet at 160 degrees 
for fast service at noon. This woman 
also might have time to make pudding 
desserts, coffee, and ready a short service 
counter. She would serve, collect, and 
later clean up. This type of handling 
obviously could make ‘in-plant feeding 
operation an economical practice for 
many plants small in size. 


178 schools and colleges today turn out 
a flow of men and women trained in res- 
taurant, hotel, and institutional adminis- 
tration, dietetics and quantity cookery. 


_ Except for about 5,000 foreign trained 


chefs and cooks who are real food arti- 
sans, food in public eating establishments 
is being bought and prepared to an ever 
greater degree by American trained per- 
sonnel. 

These buyers are sharp. They want to 
know about the following points: 

a. Quality. 

Appearance and taste must be of the 
best, consistent with their service. After 
all, success in this business is premised 
on good food. Don’t be afraid to cut cans. 
But it is always good business to know 
beforehand what you are going to prove 
when demonstrating, sampling, and com- 
paring. Getting all factors involved to- 
gether at a convenient hour likewise is 
good business. 


/ b. Uniformity of Product. 


No label is complete in this market un- 
less it contains information covering 
drained weight, count in the can, or num- 
ber of servings. Make uniformity mean 
something and once you have sold your 
customer on an item, go after the annual 
requirement. 


c. Quick and Dependable Delivery. 


d. Price. 

Remember that there are both commer- 
cial operations that are in business for 
a profit, and semi-commercial and char- 
itable institutions that must serve food at 
cost, or even at a loss. In short, three 
classes of buyers—those who largely buy 
top merchandise—some who buy medium 
—some who buy cheap,—but All Want 
The Best Buys within their own type of 
establishments. “How much” is all some 
buyers know, and judgment is needed on 
the part of the salesman on what to offer. 
Buyers here want only delivered prices 
quoted to them. They just haven’t time to 
sit down and figure warehouse costs, 
what freight is from various points, 
and delivery prices in making their 
comparisons. 

e. The Reputation of the Seller. 

Everyone likes to deal with a strong 
firm. Incidentally, the days of buying 
business through “under-the-table” deals 
are about gone forever. 

f. Ease of Storage. 

This is important because space is at a 
premium in all restaurants and hotels. 

g. Ease of Preparation. : 

Time is always too short in the kitchen. 
Foods that cut preparation costs are al- 
ways welcome. As stated before, “por- 
tion control” has become a magic word 
in this market. 

h. New Uses. 

Keep in mind that most of these com- 
mercial restaurant operators are in busi- 
ness for profit. Therefore, new dishes or 
old standbys with new accents are essen- 
tial to avoid menu monotony. The sales- 
man should be able to offer a number of 
“new uses.” 


STUDY CUSTOMERS’ MENUS 

It would be smart to take a look at 
your ‘prospective customer’s menu, and 
determine what type and items of mer- 
chandise he can use. Some places are 
not going to be able to use certain prod- 
ucts. Likewise, you can learn a lot about 
the type of operation, the price range, 
what vegetables will go with entrees 
that are featured, whether the place does 
its own baking—by studying the menu 
even briefly. It would be of real value to 
have a picture of a food idea you are 
going to submit. This, restaurant and 
hotel people say, would help them greatly 
in training new help by showing them 
how food should be arranged on the plate. 

Somewhere along the line, each food 
product excels in one of the several fol- 
lowing points: 

Purchase, Receiving, Storage, Control, 
Requisitioning, Preparation, Service, 
Left-overs. 

Whatever advantage the product has 
can be used as the sales appeal. Remem- 
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MARKETING SERIES—Institutional Viewpoint—Continued 


ber that there are no two places alike, 
and it take a little study to determine just 
what each can use to best advantage. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


1. Railroads. There are only a few big 
commissaries in the railroad field. The 
purchasing departments try to maintain 
a 90-day supply and accepts competitive 
bids. They will buy top grade because it 
is more economical, less waste, shrinkage, 
and spoilage. They want advance infor- 
mation—and only packaged items. They 
will buy many 6-0z. individual packings. 
There are 1,800 railroad dining and buffet 
cars, whose food purchases run about $34 
million annually. 


2. Hotels. The buyers want to know all 
about color, taste, size (eye appeal) in 
accordance with the chef’s plan for the 
finished dish. They look for items that 
will give them the touch of something a 
bit different—such as a_whole-spiced 
peach, or apricot- artichoke - hand-peeled 
Bartlett Pears with stems - Wild Rice - 
and other exotic items. Hotels buy from 
week to week, and figure on about a 
month’s supply of staples. They can 
always be interested in one-time specials. 
There are about 15,100 hotels with food 
service whose food purchases exceed 
$388,000,000 annually. 


3. In-Plant Restaurants. These do a 
great volume of busines in a short period 
of time, much of which has to be placed 
on a steam-table. Canned vegetables are 
best because they stand up. Food must 
taste good for a critical clientele. Cafe- 
teria managers are trained pros. Nutri- 
tion is important—and cleanliness and 
sanitation is a fetish with these people. 
Price is very important. This is volume 
business—and the orders are sizable. It’s 
good common food, sold in large quanti- 
ties at cost. Usually it’s a one meal a day 
business. The 8,000 in-plant restaurants 
buy approximately $255,000,000 worth of 
food annually. 


4. Counter Service Restaurants. There 
are four points that govern operations 
in the above. (a) Type of Service; (b) 
Preparation—Equipment; (c) Menu; (d) 
Storage Facilities. This is fast food serv- 
ice. Labor cost is low, and the turn-over 
is great. Most of the niceties in food 
service are eliminated in the counter 
service restaurant. As far as equipment 
is eoncerned, they will feature French 
Fries instead of mashed potatoes, and use 
a great deal of packaged and processed 
foods. Storage space is at a premium. 
They require frequent deliveries, small 
units and a lot of service. 


5. Department Store Restaurants. The 
big factor here is good delivery service. 
Usually they will have bakeries, and they 
like manufacturers representatives to 
come in and demonstrate. Portion cost 
cards and recipes are very effective in 
selling to department store restaurants, 
which are largely operated by women. 
There are 552 department stores with 
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restaurants and their food purchases run 
$42,000,000 annually. 


6. Drug Stores. Here a lot of the cook- 
ing equipment is apt to be on the backbar, 
such as the Heinz and Campbell Soup 
Kitchens and various other griddles, drink 
mixers, etc. Premiums, such as glass- 
ware, silverware, and cups are effective 
in selling to the drug store trade. They 
like to get a lot of merchandise help from 
the manufacturer. Price is a factor in 
selling drug stores, and certainly delivery 
service is most important. There are no 
returns from this type of business—these 
people annually spend approximately 
$281,000,000 for food in more than 38,000 
drug stores. 

7. Hospitals. Most of the purchasing 
is done by dietitians. They want cost per 
serving data, and complete data on new 
products. They like /dea Selling. Char- 
acteristically they are Quality Buyers. 
They know their business. Knowing your 
drained weights and portion prices are 
extremely important. There are slightly 
more than 9,100 hospitals all-told—and 
their food purchases run $290 million in 
general hospitals, and $106 million in 
nervous and mental hospitals. 

8. Schools. This is a growing market 
with essentially women buyers. There 
are 55,000 public, parochial, elementary 
and secondary schools who buy approxi- 
mately $256,000,000 worth of food, and 
1,850 colleges and universities that pur- 
chase at a rate of $165 million. In the 
public school field, you have the National 
Lunch Program—and a good many items 
are donated by Uncle Sam. College facil- 
ities are apt to be very sizable, and in 
connection with many of them, they have 
courses in quantity cookery food service. 

9. Clubs. Buying is done by managers 
and stewards. They are always inter- 


_ ested in the cost per serving, color, flavor, 


shape, drained weights, solidness of the 
pack, heaviness of syrup, size, thickness, 
and items of that kind. There are 31,800 
clubs and lodges whose purchases amount 
to almost $203,000,000 annually. 


10. Camp Business. These are seasonal 
buyers of standard foods. It’s important 
to begin early in February or March in 
the North. The camps are usually con- 
tent to deal with the same firms, and the 
big item to them is reliability of delivery 
which is most important. It would be well 
to offer a special service to new groups 
and to pick out the special categories of 
foods that can be easily prepared and 
constitute good “Chow” in camps. There 
are 8,956 camps—and they purchase 
about $54 million worth of food annually. 


11. Steamship Companies. Here deliv- 
ery is of utmost importance. You have 
to be prepared for short-notice demand— 
usually two days, but often less. Mer- 
chandise is sold on a bid basis—and price 
is very important. If you haven’t got all 
the items they need, be prepared to sub- 
stitute others fast. There are 1,710 ships 
of 2,000 tons or more—and they buy ap- 
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proximately $66 million worth of food 
annually. 


12. Taverns. Here we run into rugged 
individuals. You’re going to have to make 
a little selection of the items that can be 
used in bars, and it’s a good idea to have 
a change of pace item—such as Spiced 
Crab Apples to go with Pork Chops—in 
lieu of Apple Sauce. These fellows are 
not big buyers. There are 84,520—and 
their annual purchases run about $304,- 
000.000. 


SELL FOOD IDEAS 


There is a distinct difference between 
quantity recipes and quantity food ideas. 
Everyone likes to get a good recipe but 
it becomes a Food Idea when it is drama- 
tized, and you can show the operator how 
to get some point-of-sale merchandising 
in back of it. One way to pick up these 
ideas is to subscribe to business maga- 
zines, buy some books. Many manufac- 
turers are glad to send you their material. 
Pick up the menus and find out how your 
customers build their reputations—and 
then merchandise that back to the other 
customers. They’re always interested in 
stories of what the other fellows are 
doing. 


CONCLUSION 


Summing up, the 533,000-establishment 
Food Service Industry is very broad in 
scope, and is moving up the ladder in im- 
portant fashion. It is now serving 78,000,- 
000 meals daily. It has many complexi- 
ties but offers great sales opportunities, 
in that food and beverage sales outside 
the home may well reach $35,000,000,000 
by 1975! 


It is a Profitable Market to Sell for 
those who make the effort to study the 
problems and meet them. 


NEXT WEEK: Article No. 4 


KRAUT PUBLICITY 


A color spread on canned kraut ap- 
peared in the Miami Daily News and in 
a Dayton, Ohio and a Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin newspaper, the week of Febru- 
ary 20. 


Bertha Cochran Hahn, Food Editor of 
the “Miami Daily News” featured kraut 
under the head “There’s History in 
Sauerkraut” in the paper’s food section, 
Thursday, February 23. She tells of the 
origin of kraut as a food, the evolution 
in its preparation and describes the rich 
source of vitamins. A half-a-dozen recipes 
are provided with large photos of three 
of these, one of which is in color. Of 
especial interest is one casting kraut in 
the role of a Lenten dish. Called “Tuna 
and Kraut Adriatic,” it consists of a tuna 
sauce, made of a combination of tuna and 


spaghetti sauce and this is poured over 


heated kraut. Says Miss Hahn, “It comes 
from Southern California, where fisher- 
men’s daughters have honored their heri- 
tage by learning how to make old world 
dishes.” 
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News 


The National Kraut Packers Associa- 
tion has announced that the Annual 
Meeting of the Association will be held 
July 19-20, at the Catawba Cliffs Beach 
Club, Port Clinton, Ohio. Golf and sports 
are scheduled for the first day, with the 
business session on the 20th. 


James J. Tormey, Lyndonville Canning 
Company, Inc., Lyndonville, New York, 
was re-elected President of the Processed 
Apples Institute recently. Vice-Presidents 
are M. E. Knouse, Knouse Foods Corp., 
Peach Glen, Pennsylvania (re-elected) ; 
H. E. Meinhold, Duffy-Mott Company, 
Inc., New York City (re-elected), and 
L. W. Brown, National Fruit Product 
Company, Inec., Winchester, Virginia. 
Gordon I. Van Eenwyk, Fruit Belt Pre- 
serving Company, East Williamson, New 
York was re-elected Secretary, while J. 
Pickney Arthur, Shenandoah Valley 
Apple Cider & Vinegar Corporation, Win- 
chester, Virginia was named Treasurer. 


Hunt Foods, Inc., Fullerton, Calif., re- 
ports that its earnings for the fiscal year 
ended November 30, 1955, amounted to 
$2,403,175, against $1,601,394 for the pre- 
vious fiscal year. This amounts to $3.50 
a share on the common stock, ¢ompared 
to $2.27 a share the year before. 


Hawaiian Pineapple Company—Hal M. 
Chase, a leading food industry marketing 
executive, has been elected to the new 
position of vice-president and director of 
marketing for the Dole Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Company, it has been announced by 
Henry A. White, Dole president. Mr. 
Chase is presently general manager of 
the Special Products Division of National 
Biscuit Company in New York and has 
served as Nabisco’s director of market- 
ing. He joins Dole on March 15 and will 
make his headquarters at San Jose, Calif. 
E. B. Woodworth continues as Dole’s 
vice-president and general sales manager 
and will report to Mr. Chase, as will sales 
managers of Dole’s new subsidiaries, F. 
M. Ball & Co. in Oakland, Calif., and 
Paulus Bros. Packing Co. in Salem, Ore. 

Mr, Chase’s appointment is an import- 
ant step in Dole’s program of product 
diversification and expansion, Mr. White 
said. In the new position he will be re- 
sponsible for directing and coordinating 
product advertising, sales promotion, 
merchandising and all related activities 
for the entire company. 
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The Tri-Valley Packing Association, 
with offices in San Francisco, Calif., has 
chosen officers for the ensuing year as 
follows: President, Edgar Jackson, Los 
Gatos; vice-president, Franklin Beard, 
Modesto; vice-president, George Johnson, 
Patterson; Secretary, L. L. Lehtin, and 
treasurer, Karl E. Jankowski. 


California Packing Corporation — Roy 
G. Lucks, president, reports that sales for 
the fiscal year ended February 29, will 
probably exceed those of 1954 by approxi- 
mately 5 percent. Sales for the year just 
ended will approximate $234,000,000, set- 
ting an all-time record for the organiza- 
tion. The annual report will be issued 
in May. 


American Can Co.—J. Roger Deas, 
general office representative, recently ad- 
dressed members and guests of the Oak- 
land, Calif. Advertising Club and advised 
that advertising is a major force in help- 
ing California to rank as the Nation’s No. 
1 food canning State. He said that the 
present value of California’s canned 
foods and beverages ranges well above a 
billion dollars a year. “This achievement 
is made possible by mass-merchandising 
coupled with unbeatable technical know- 
how among the State’s agricultural, can- 
making and canning industries,” he said. 


Lord Baltimore Press— Morton M. 
Dukehart, for many years with Continen- 
tal Can Company has been appointed 
product manager of the new Multi-Unit 
Packaging Division of the Lord Baltimore 
Press. Headquartered in New York, he 
will have available to him the full design, 
engineering and production facilities of 
the Lord Baltimore Press of Baltimore 
and also those of its associate, the Fleish- 
hacker Paper Box Company of San Fran- 
cisco. Both firms are now entering the 
fast growing field of printed paper-board 
carrier for two, three, or more cans, bot- 
tles, or other containers. 


Standard-Knapp—George F. Dun, for- 
merly General Factory Administrator of 
P. R. Mallory & Company, has been 
named Assistant General Manager of the 
Standard Knapp Division of Emhart 
Manufacturing Company in Portland, 
Connecticut. 


R. C. Williams & Co.—Hugo F. Jaburg, 
Chairman of the Board, has announced 
that subject to the approval of stockhold- 
ers the Board has voted to exchange an 
undisclosed number of shares of R. C. 
Williams stock for all of the outstanding 
stock of United Home Dress Meat Com- 
pany of Altoona, Pennsylvania, the 
Mahoning Stores of Ernest, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Cooper Supply Company, of 
Philadelphia. It is planned that Michael 
J. Curley formerly General Manager of 
the Eastern Division of John Sexton & 
Company, will become Chief Executive 
Officer of R. C. Williams & Company and 
that Gordon R. Sawyer—Dolby, formerly 
of John Sexton & Company and Frances 
H. Leggett Company, will assist him in 
expanding the business. 


Silver Shore Coop. Inc., Sodus, New 
York which recently purchased the Weg- 
ner Canning Company business has been 
admitted to membership of the New York 
State Canners & Freezers Association. 


Beech-Nut Packing Company — Sher- 
man Morse, Jr., manager of the Roches- 
ter plant, has been promoted from Assist- 
ant Vice-President to Vice-President in 
charge of production for the firms three 
plants. A. Burr Craft will succeed Mr. 
Morse as manager of the Rochester plant. 


IN MEMORIAM 


William N. “Bill’? Campbell, 85, presi- 
dent of the Fayette Canning Company, 
Washington Court House, Ohio and 1954 
President of the Old Guard Society, died 
of a heart attack at St. Francis Hospital, 
Miami Beach, Fla., Saturday evening, 
March 10. Affectionately known as “Bill”, 
by his many close friends and associates, 
his passing will be mourned throughout 
the industry. A director of the National 
Canners Association, he regularly at- 
tended the Ohio and the National Con- 
ventions and during his tour of duty as 
President of the Old Guard, visited a 
number of other state Conventions. He 
was also owner of the Central Grocery 
Co., Washington C. H. and a director of 
the First National Bank of that city. A 
fifty year member of the Masons, “Bill” 
was a member of the Columbus Athletic 
Club and of the Surf Club in Miami 
Beach. He was buried from the Kirk- 
patrick Funeral Home, Washington Court 
House, on Thursday at 2:00 P. M. 
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CONTAINER MADE IN U.S.A. 
INSERT KNIFE IN SEAM AND PRY OPEN 


TO OPEN 


super-salesmen... 


These three Canco containers for frozen foods 


re THE PICTURE up above you see the six-ounce and __ catching package. And of course, they store easily 
the brand-new 12-ounce cemented side seam cans, and meet all the rigid requirements a frozen food 
pioneered by Canco—and a composite container packer exacts of a container. 


with Canco’s exclusive opening feature. They’re The composite package is designed for automatic 
worth thinking about. filling and closing. And its unique and exclusive , 

The solderless cans permit lithography all the way — opening feature makes consumers mighty happy . . . 
around. That means a more attractive, more eye- keeps them coming back for more. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
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can help you boost sales in 1956 ! 


All of these containers are beautifully lithographed 
to make your products more attractive . . . more ap- 
petizing . . . more saleable. 

* * * 
, Bring your container problems to Canco . . . where 
imagination and “know-how” work together to pro- 
duce tomorrow’s packages. 


New York « Chicago + San Francisco 
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REVIEWPOINT 


CONTRACTING—Contracting activity 
for canning crops is on the increase. Gen- 
erally speaking, prices for tomatoes and 
corn are slightly higher than last year, 
with peas and snap beans about the same. 


PEAS—Contracts in Wisconsin are re- 
ported averaging about $83.20 per ton. 
The same as last year. The Canning Crop 
Cooperative has approved one New York 
processor’s crop at the same price as last 
year. The floor here, has been increased 
from $80 to $85 per ton, with prices for 
tenderometer readings ranging from 
$72.50 for a 135 tenderometer to $140 for 
a 90 tenderometer reading. In Maryland 
one canner is contracting at $85, the same 
as last year. While another is up $5 to 
$85. Still another is contracting at $80 
to $110 on a grade basis. In Utah, the 
contract price ranges from $55 to $125, 
based on 12 tenderometer grades. This 
is the same as 1955. 


TOMATOES—In Ohio, Cannery Grow- 
ers, Inc. have approved a contract of an- 
other national canner at $31 for 1’s and 
$24 for 2’s, with no payment for culls. 
Last year the contract was $30 an $23. 
Contract calls for 40 percent minimum 
1’s, 10 percent maximum culls. A _bar- 
gaining organization also approved a 
contract in Michigan at $30 for 1’s and 
$20 for 2’s, the same as last year. This 
contract includes 50 percent minimum 
1’s, 10 percent maximum culls. Another 
Michigan canner is offering $32.50 for 1’s 
and $21 for 2’s. A national canner in 
Indiana is offering $29 for 1’s and $21 for 
2’s, with still another at $32 and $21 re- 
spectively. California tomato contracting 
almost completed at $22.50 for round to- 
matoes and $27.50 for Italian type. In 
New York, Canning Crop Growers Coop. 
has approved a contract for an indepen- 
dent canner at $36 for 1’s and $25 for 2’s. 
Last year $35 and $23 respectively. On 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland, canners 
are reported generally offering 60 cents 
for °%s basket or $36 a ton. One New 
Jersey canner is reported to be offering 
15 cents more per hamper for hauling, 
due to the difficulty in getting growers to 
contract in that state. One New Jersey 
independent canner now contracting at 
$35 per ton flat. The same canner origin- 
ally offered $32, last year the price was 
$30. Acreage completed in a few days at 
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the new price. Membership in the Grow- 
ers Cooperative continues to increase. In 
Delaware, one national canner is offering 
63 cents per basket for 1’s and 44 cents 
for 2’s, equivalent to $37.80 and 26.30 per 
ton respectively. Last year this canner 
paid 60 cents and 41 cents, equivalent to 
$36 and $24.60. In Illinois, one national 
canner is offering $35 for 1’s and $23 for 
2’s, at the plant. Offer at loading station 
is $34 and $22. These are the same prices 
paid last year. 


ASPARAGUS—No contract offers yet 
reported in California or New Jersey. 
Only one asparagus contract offer re- 
ported in Illinois, with 1’s at 9.25 cents 
per lb., 2’s at 7.35 cents per lb., and 3’s at 
5.45 cents per lb. These are up consider- 
ably from last year’s 7.42 cents, 6.24 
cents and 4.47 cents per lb., respectively. 
Grades are on a cut basis with processor 
doing the grading. Grower delivers to 
plant. In 1955 a bonus of 0.175 cents per 
lb. was paid growers, no bonus in 1956. 


SWEET CORN—Contracts in Wiscon- 
sin are being offered ranging from $16.50 
to $22 per ton, averaging about $19. Last 
year contracts range from $15 to $21 
averaging about $18. Canner provides 
seed, ranging from 30 cents to 40 cents 
per lb. Canner harvests corn at a cost of 
$1.50 to $3.50 per ton. In New York, 
Growers Cooperative is still asking a $5 
increase over last year or $26 for freez- 
ing and $25 for canning. In Delaware, 
one independent canner is reported pay- 
ing $18, compared with $17 last year. 
This canner harvests and hauls, and pro- 
vides seed at 40 cents per lb. No infor- 
mation on corn from other states. 


SNAP BEANS—Not much information 
on this commodity. In Wisconsin con- 
tracts are being offered at the same 
prices as last year, averaging about $108 
per ton. Typical contract runs $180 per 
ton for 1, 2, 3, sieve, $80 for 4 sieve and 
$60 for 5 sieve. The canner charges 20 
cents to 35 cents per lb. for seed. One 
California processor is reported contract- 
ing baby lima beans at $170. The proces- 
sor doing the harvesting. About a thous- 
and acres have been contracted by this 
processor, at this price. A national proc- 
essor in the same state is contracting 
fordhook limas at $170, with a 5 percent 
tolerance. This processor also harvests. 
This is a $10 per ton increase over last 
year. About 1,400 acres have been con- 
tracted by this firm. 
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1955 PACK OF PIMIENTOS 
Compiled by N.C.A. Division of Statistics 


Units 

Size per Case 1954 1955 

INO, 48 593,650 945,786 
OB. 24 332,573 604,456 
No. 14 oz. ...... 24 21,498 44,253 
24 133,506 128,927 
6 17,718 31,658 
Misc. Tin ........ 431 550 
No. 2 0z. Glass 48 131,382 204,804 
No. 40z. Glass 24 226,490 276,817 
No. 7 0z. Glass 24 30,064 62,422 
1,488,343 2,299,986 


Of the 1955 total Georgia, Alabama 
and Mississippi packed 2,085,353 cases, 
with Arizona, California, Tennessee and 
Texas packing 214,633 cases. 


1955 OKRA PACK 
Compiled by N.C.A. Division of Statistics 


1954 1955 
Whole Okra .............0 47,596 (a) 
353,451 250,672 
Okra & Tomatoes and 
Okra, Corn & Toma- 


The principal states packing okra, okra 
and tomatoes, and okra, corn and toma- 
toes are Alabama, Louisiana and South 
Carolina, 

(a) Included in cut okra due to small number of 
canners packing whole okra. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Broad Market Interest — Buyers Concerned 

Over $1 Minimum Wage—Tomato Offerings 

Cwindle — Good Inquiry For Corn — Peas 

Moving—Wide Range In Citrus Prices—lIn- 

terest In West Coast Fruits For Second 

Quarter Delivery—Fish Prices Strong Down 
The Line. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, March 15, 1956 


THE SITUATION—There was a fair- 
ly broad buying interest in canned foods 
reported here this week, with the over-all 
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market tone one of firmness. Distributors 
are looking ahead to their second-quar- 
ter requirements and are making addi- 
tional commitments, particularly where 
they are able to locate offerings of rela- 
tively short items from some of their 
regular suppliers. 


THE OUTLOOK—Buyers are becom- 
ing more concerned over the probable 
impact of the new $1 minimum wage on 
the prices of canned foods from the 1956 
packs, and there is a growing impression 
that most everything in the staple line 
will prove to be good property once 1956 
pack selling prices have been established. 
This feeling will undoubtedly accentuate 
the trading pace in the near term and 
speed the liquidation of canner carry- 
overs. 


TOMATOES — Offerings of tomatoes 
out of the tri-states are steadily dwin- 
dling, and this tight situation is becom- 
ing particularly apparent in the prod- 
ucts line. The tomato market is held firm 
at minimums of $1.05 for standard 1s, 
with 303s at $1.30-$1.35, 2%s at $2.25 
and 10s at $8.00, with a few offerings of 
the latter reported at $7.75. The market 
in Florida is working up, under limited 
supplies, with 1s holding at 90 cents to 
$1, 303s at $1.20, 2%s at $1.90-$1.95, and 
10s at $7.00. The tomato market in the 
midwest is also moving into higher 
ground, with standard 303s now report- 
edly commanding $1.40, with extra stand- 
ards at $1.60 and fancy at $2.00. “On to- 
mato juice, 46-ounce fancy in the mid- 
west is reported still available at $2.70. 


CORN—There is a fair day-to-day in- 
quiry reported for corn, and the market 
holds strong and unchanged. The ad- 
vance in rail freight rates is influencing 
distributors in looking closer to home for 
canned corn replacements, and will have 
its effect on the marketing of this sea- 
son’s packs. 


PEAS — Distributors report a good 
movement of canned peas at retail, and 
their is a fair inquiry for replacement 
supplies. Fancy sieves are showing 
strength, and standards and extra stand- 
ards are also strong, with more inquiry 
reported. 


CITRUS — Price ranges on canned 
Florida citrus continue to widen, reflect- 
ing the supply position of individual 
packers. Grapefruit juice is still under 
pressure, with the market for 2s rang- 
ing anywhere from 75 cents upwards. 
While canners quote blended juice at 
$1.07% to $1.10 for 2s, some offerings 
are reported to have been made into the 
market here at as low as 97% cents. On 
orange juice, the market is steady, with 
2s ranging $1.25 to $1.30 and 46-ounce 
held at $2.80 and up, with $2.90 bottom 
on natural juice. Citrus salad is reported 
at $2.00 for fancy 303s and $1.75 for 
choice, with grapefruit segments quoted 
at $1.45 for fancy 303s and $1.30 for 
broken, all f.o.b. canneries. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


RSP CHERRIES—The market, which 
has been unsettled due to sales pressure 
on 2s (which reportedly have been con- 
firmed as low as $1.70) is taking on a 
slightly firmer tone. Canners in the mid- 
west are now holding 303s at $1.65-$1.70, 
with 10s bringing around $9.00 per dozen, 
f.o.b. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Distribu- 
tors in the East moved fairly large sup- 
plies of fruits in from the West Coast 
during the past month, in a rush to beat 
the effective dates of the freight rate 
advances, and are standing pat on cur- 
rent holdings in many instances. How- 
ever, there is some interest in additional 
offerings, for delivery during the second 
quarter of the year, and the market is 
in fairly good position. Faced with higher 
packing costs this season, canners in 
California and the Northwest are less 
inclined to consider under - the - market 
bids, and are generally holding firm at 
lists. 


SALMON — With open market offer- 
ings from first hands virtually out of the 
picture, trading tempo in canned salmon 
has slowed down. Distributors are still 
getting some deliveries against contracts, 
but see a short over-all supply position 
before new pack is available. 


SHRIMP SHORT — Reports from the 
Gulf note a virtual clean-up of canned 


© Capacity 3 to 5 tons per hour 
@ Flexible . . . adjustable 
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Designed to remove mud, sand and grit from such 


products as cucumbers when they are brought in « 


from the field prior to being graded and sorted 
. . . particularly adaptable for products for fresh 


pack . . . brushes are adjustabl d tel 


to q 


take care of cucumbers or other products being 
processed. Backed by two years’ operating experi- 
ence in large pickle plants. In its design the rec- 
tangular tubing serves to simplify cleaning and 
maintenance. 
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shrimp holdings in first hands, with no 
additional supplies in sight until shrimp- 
ing is resumed in mid-April. Some sup- 
plies of uninspected are reported still 
available, however, with 5-ounce jumbo 
at $5.50, large at $5.25, and medium at 
$5.00, all f.o.b. 


OYSTERS—The pack of oysters at the 
Gulf is also on the short side, with the 
market strong in consequence. Inspected 
is reported holding at $3.55 for the 4% 
oz. tin and $5.00 for the 6% oz. size. 


TUNA—Lenten demand, plus the need 
for taking in additional supplies for the 
warm weather months that lie ahead, is 
tending to stimulate interest in tuna. The 
market is in strong position on both the 
domestic and imported packs, with prices 
unchanged. 


SARDINES—No price changes are re- 
ported in sardines this week, but demand 
has been holding up fairly well, and some 
Maine canners are down to bare floors in 
their warehouses. The new pack, there- 
fore, will come upon the market with only 
a very small carryover in first hands. 


NOVEMBER 14-16, 1956 — INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Convention, 
French Lick Sheraton Hotel, French 
Lick, Indiana. 


BRUSH 
CRUBBER- 
WASHER 


Write for new complete bulletin 
just off the press. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN co. 
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MARKET NEWS 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Sharp Downward Trend In Business Activity 
As New Freight Rates Become Effective— 
Citrus Unsettled — Buyers Gasp At Puree 
Price—Beets And Carrots Rapidly Vanishing 
—Kraut Demand Tapering Off—W.K. Corn 
Gone, C.S. Tighter By The Day—Blue Lakes 
Stiffen—Northwest Bartletts Scarce, Prune 
Plums Bargain Of Day, Cherries In Ample 
Supply. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago IIl., March 15, 1956 


THE SITUATION—This week found 
conditions not as rosy as they have been 
here in Chicago. A line on a chart repre- 
senting business activity would show a 
sharp downward trend. Chicago distrib- 
utors bought heavily during the period 
just preceding the now current freight 
increase, particularly from far away 
places such as the West Coast. Western 
canners reported very heavy shipping in- 
structions the past few weeks, in fact, 
some were unable to get everything or- 
dered shipped before the freight deadline. 
Now the flurry has ended and current re- 
quirements are more than satisfied for 
the time being. This condition, coupled 
with the inability of canners to supply 
many of the short items mentioned so 
frequently here the past few weeks, has 
created a lull at present. It looks like 
trading will consist mostly of spot pur- 
chases from now until the new packs 
come into the limelight. 


With only a few exceptions, the mar- 
ket continues strong all down the line and 
buyers have resigned themselves to the 
fact that bargains for the rest of the sea- 
son will be far and few between. They 
have their eyes on the coming packs as 
many of these packs will come on a bare 
market and a heavy demand. Where 
prices will open is an interesting ques- 
tion as labor will be higher as will can 
costs and where initial demand is heavy 
this fact will also do it’s part to bull the 
market. Weather conditions will prob- 
ably get more attention from now on than 
anything else. 


CITRUS—At the moment, this is an 
unsettled market to say the least and the 
trade here are beginning to move rather 
cautiously. Grapefruit juice is very much 
on the weak side and, while the orange 
market has ben strong right along, the 
Valencia crop is just about ready and 
buyers here are anxious to see just what 
effect this crop will have on current 
prices. Generally, Valencia oranges mean 
higher prices but the trade are not too 
sure at present and seem inclined now to 
buy a little more carefully until they see 
what develops. Fancy unsweetened or- 
ange is listed at present at $3.10 for the 
unsweetened variety in 46 oz. cans with 
blended at $2.40 to $2.50. Grapefruit 
juice is generally holding at $1.75 but 
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goods have been sold here at $1.60 by 
more than one canner. As a result, the 
trade are uncertain as to developments 
and hope things will settle down during 
the next two or three weeks. 


TOMATOES—Unsold stocks continue 
at a minimum at local sources with busi- 
ness passing on the light side as a result. 
Distributors are looking to other areas 
for additional supplies but are not having 
much luck as offerings from every direc- 
tion are on the skimpy side. Standard 
308s are listed here at $1.40 with ones at 
$1.05 and no 2%s or tens offered. New 
pack eastern and southern offerings 
should find a ready response once new 
goods are ready as Ohio and Indiana can- 
ners will have little to offer before late 
August or early September. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—One little lot 
of tomato puree in tens showed up here 
this week from a local canner but the 
price of $10.00 made buyers sit back and 
gasp. That’s a long ways from the open- 
ing price of $6.00 to $6.50. Catsup and 
juice cannot be found locally and Cali- 
fornia canners have not been much help 
either. Those canners that like to pack 
and ship off the line should have a lot of 
fun when they get into the new pack 
next fall. 


BEETS AND CARROTS—Spot stocks 
in Wisconsin of both these items are 
rapidly reaching the vanishing point and 
prices are very strong. Fancy diced car- 
rots are very scarce and those canners 
with goods to sell are asking and getting 
$1.10 for 303s and $5.50 for tens. Other 
varieties such as shoestring, whole and 
sliced are even tighter and the trade will 
just have to do without until this fall. 
Fancy sliced beets are firmly held at 
$1.25 for 303s and $6.50 for tens with the 
latter item really teugh to find. There 
are still some bargain prices on diced and 
cuts but these offerings are coming pri- 
marily from New York where canners 
ran into an abundance of large beets 
during the last pack. 


KRAUT—The heavy demand for 
kraut, so evident the past month or two, 
has finally begun to taper off and local 
canners appear to have caught up with 
their orders. However, supplies continue 
tight and prices remain very strong with 
nothing to indicate any change before 
next fall. Fancy kraut is bringing $5.85 
for tens, $1.75 for 24s and $1.27% for 
303s. 


CORN — Anyone with whole kernel 
corn of any grade to sell these days could 
have a lot of fun on the telephone as 
every buyer has this item on the short 
list. However, the only kernel corn com- 
ing into Chicago is that which is ordered 
out against earlier contracts and even 
that is not going to be enough. Offerings 
of cream style are becoming tighter with 
the passing of each day and it looks now 
like this too will soon be completely sold 
up. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


BEANS — Blue Lake canners in the 
Northwest have finally decided to quit 
throwing money away and all promotional 
allowances have been discontinued. With 
indications beforehand to this effect and 
the higher freight rates which just be- 
came effective, sales and shipments of 
Blue Lakes were really on the heavy side 
the past few weeks. Despite a large pack, 
canners may clean up unsold stocks be- 
fore new pack. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS—Spot lists of 
unsold supplies of Bartlett pears are full 
of holes and the holes are the sizes and 
counts which are most popular with the 
trade. Fancy 2%s of the 5/7 and 7/9 
counts are an example and these are not 
offered. Choice tens counting 30/35 and 
35/40 are also in heavy demand but these 
are the sizes which the buyer cannot 
locate. There have been some price in- 
creases which are no doubt justified but 
generally original opening quotations are 
still effective. Prune plums represent the 
bargain of the day currently and most 
sizes and counts are still offered. Fancy 
grade is listed at $7.75 for tens with 2%s 
at $2.25 while choice are bringing $7.00 
and $2.00. Sweet cherries appear in am- 
ple supply except for some sizes but 
many berry items are exhausted. Ad- 
verse weather recently in this area leaves 
a lot of question marks insofar as the 
new pack is concerned. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Like their 
fellow canners in the Northwest, canners 
in California had plenty of shipping in- 
structions to keep them busy during the 
weeks preceding March 7th although they 
too will probably feel the lull for a while. 
Unsold stocks of Cling peaches in the 
hands of the independents remain very 
light and the trade here are not finding 
what they want. Cocktail, on the other 
hand, appears in ample supply but prices 
seem to have settled down at current 
levels. Shipments have been heavy at 
$3.35 for fancy 2%s and $12.50 for tens 
with choice at $3.15 and $11.75 to $11.95. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Heavy February Sales — Spinach Canning 
About To Begin—Asparagus Going To Fresh 
Market—Apricots Moving On Reports Of 
Short Crop—Elberta Peaches Stronger—Ap- 
plesauce On The Move—Tuna Prices Run 
Wide Range—Sardines Strengthen. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., March 15, 1956 


THE SITUATION—Canners are still 
checking over February sales, which were 
unexpectedly heavy in most lines. Dis- 
tributors bought more freely than usual, 
because of pending increases in freight 
rates and likewise because of a conviction 
that prices on some lines were lower than 
conditions seem to warrant. This was 
held true of items such as fruit cocktail, 
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green beans and some sizes in apricots, 
and these have strengthened quite ma- 
terially since the opening of March. Of 
considerable concern to canners of late 
have been the growing indications of in- 
creased operating costs. Cannery work- 
ers are preparing to ask for higher wage 
scales and costs of plant supplies are on 
the upgrade. Prices on fruits and vege- 
tables to growers have not been set, with 
these to be based, as usual, on crop con- 
ditions as the canning season nears. 


SPINACH — The canning of spinach 
will soon be getting under way and this 
may extend over a longer period than 
usual, owing to weather conditions. Some 
early acreage was destroyed by flood and 
replanting was made necessary and other 
acreage was planted later than usual. 
Some price lists have been put out as 
feelers and these are not far from last 
year’s lists. These seem to hover around 
$1.15 for No. 303, $1.50 for No. 2% and 
$4.60 for No. 10. Growing conditions of 
late have favored good quality. 


ASPARAGUS — Heavy shipments of 
asparagus are going into the fresh mar- 
kets and canners will not be averse to 
seeing a larger part of the crop than 
usual marketed in this manner. Unsold 
stocks of the canned item are quite heavy, 
especially of all green, and prices on this 
were recently scaled down. These reduc- 
tions have not stimulated sales to the 
extent that had been hoped for by some, 
so a substantial carryover seems in sight. 
Damage by flood waters to this crop was 
compartively small. Fancy all-green in 
No. 2 size is listed at very close to $4.65 
for colossal, $4.50 for mamoth and $4.45 
for large. Some canners are offering 
green tipped and white at about the same 
prices. 


PINEAPPLE JUICE — With most 
fruit juices and tomato juice getting 
quite closely sold up, the suggestion has 
been made by members of the trade that 
pineapple juice might easily move more 
freely during the rest of the season. 
Movement has been quite satisfactory but 
as in recent years the backlog is quite 
heavy. Prices are steady on the basis of 
$2.12% for 46-o0z. 


APRICOTS—Apricots have been com- 
ing in for increased attention of late, with 
early reports suggesting that the crop 
may prove a lighter one than last year. 
Trees are blooming earlier than usual in 
some districts and conditions are not 
regarded as favorable. Buyers do not 
seem as choosey in selecting stocks as a 
few months ago and sales now cover the 
full list. Fancy whole peeled apricots are 
moving at $3.35 for No. 2%, with un- 
peeled at $2.72%. Sales of No. 2% choice 
unpeeled halves are reported at $2.90, 
with standards at $1.80. 


ELBERTAS—Elberta freestone 
peaches continue to gain in strength and 
there are many inquiries for items in 
very short supply, or out of stock. A 
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private label packer has recently ad- 
vanced his price on No. 2% fancy halves 
to $3.55 and No. 303 halves to $2.25. 
Some canners are sold up on No. 303 
sliced. 


APPLESAUCE—Following the settle- 
ment of the strike in the apple canning 
industry, retailers have brought out 
stocks that had been put into storage and 
jobbers are ordering out some fairly 
large stocks from canners. Members of 
the industry express the opinion that the 
pack can be moved, despite the loss of 
business during the six months the strike 
and boycott was in effect. Fancy is mov- 
ing at $1.40 for No. 303 and $8.25 for 
No. 10, choice at $1.30 and $7.75 for these 
sizes, respectively. 


OLIVES—Most of the olives that have 
been in storage tanks have been canned 
and this phase of operations is largely 
out of the way. Prices are firm at the 
revised lists put out several months ago 
and stocks are practically complete. The 
per capita consumption of ripe olives re- 
mains heaviest on the Pacific Coast, with 
emphasis on California, but steady gains 
are being made in sales in other States. 
The sale of pitted olives continues to 
make gains, with this item a features 
with several canners. 


TUNA—tThe canned tuna fish market 
which seemed to be on the road to stabil- 
ity seems to be acting up again and prices 
are running a rather wide range. Mem- 
bers of the industry are agreed that 
stocks are not burdensome and that the 
market should strengthen, but sales are 
not fully in keeping with lists. Private 
label tuna is quoted as follows: Fancy 
white meat No. %, $13.50 a case; white 
meat chunks, $12.00; light meat fancy, 
$11.50-$12.00; light meat chunks, $9.75- 
$10.50, and grated, $7.50-$8.00. 


SARDINES—California sardines have 
strengthened somewhat, now that the 
packing season is over, and some opera- 
tors who had ben selling No. 1 ovals in 
tomato sauce at $7.25 have adavnced to 
$7.50, with No. 1 talls in brine now listed 
at $5.50, instead of $5.25. 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


Crown Cork & Seal Company — Ves 
Hoffman has been appointed St. Louis 
district sales manager effective Febru- 
ary 15, it was announced by William R. 
Fox, field sales manager of the company’s 
crown & closure division. In his new posi- 
tion Mr. Hoffman will be responsible for 
the sale of the company’s complete prod- 
uct line, including crowns, closures, cans 
and machinery. The St. Louis district 
comprises Kansas, Missouri, Southern 
Illinois, Western Kentucky, Western Ten- 
nessee and Northern Arkansas, 


D & O Catalog—Just off the press and 
available for general distribution is the 
new Dodge & Olcott Reference Book and 
Catalog of Flavors and Seasonings. More 
than a year in preparation, this new book 
contains 68 pages of basic flavor and sea- 
soning information: information includ- 
ing numerous formulas, tables and a 
large reference chart for quick determi- 
nation of the type of flavor to use for a 
large range of products. The book has 
been divided by means of die-cut tab 
sheets into fourteen separate sections, 
each tailored to a particular industry in- 
cluding flavors and seasonings for: Baked 
Goods, Bottlers and Syrup Extract Manu- 
facturers, Candy and Confectionery, 
Canned Goods and Condiments, Cordials 
and Liquers, Dairy Products and Ice 
Cream, Dietetic and Low Calorie Foods, 
Frozen Foods, Meat and Poultry Prod- 
ucts, Pet and Animal Foods, Pharma- 
meuticals, Tobacco and Certified Colors. 
Each section is cross-referenced to the 
recommended groups of flavors or sea- 
sonings suggested, which are grouped 
separately in the back of the book. A 
copy of this new reference book and cata- 
log is available on request to Dodge & 
Olcott, Inc., 180 Varick Street, New York 
14, N. Y. 


Ball Brothers Company has announced 
the purchase from Control Cells Corpo- 
ration, Boulder, Colo. of exclusive manu- 
facturing and sales right to a revolution- 
ary electronic weight and force indicating 
device developed for industrial uses and 
control of loads in air and surface trans- 
portation. The new instrument measures 
weight electrically instead of by springs 
and balances as in conventional scales: As 
force or weight is applied to the unit, the 
flow of electricity through coils is altered 
and the degree of change is registered as 
pounds on a calibrated dial. The unit is 
no longer nor wider than two end-to-end 
packs of king-size cigarettes.- It does a 
king-sized job, the manufacturers claim, 
with its maximum weighing capacity 
practically unlimited. The device will be 
made at Boulder, where the Ball Com- 
pany organized a Control Cells Division 
with the entire personnel of Control Cells 
Corporation as members of the new man- 
ufacturing group. E. S. Safford, presi- 
dent of Control Cells Corporation at the 
time the firm acquired the product, was 
named general manager. 


Thatcher Glass Manufacturing Com- 
pany—William J. Green, Executive Vice- 
President, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Reginald L. Burd as Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager of that com- 
pany’s Pacific Coast Division. In his new 
position, Mr. Burd will be responsible for 
all Thatcher sales and manufacturing 
functions on the West Coast. He will 
maintain his headquarters at Saugus, 
California, location of Thatcher’s Pacific 
Coast glass container factory. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 


Note: Many items, particularly vege- 

tables, are withdrawn and prices 

represent either last prices quoted or 
for regular customers only. 


ASPARAGUS 

Calif., Fey. All Gr., No. 2, 
Colossal 4, 
Large 4.45 

Gr. Tip. & Wh. Colossal................ 4.35 
Mammoth & 4.30 

N. J., Fey. All Gr. No. 300 
Mammoth Spears. 4.10 
Large 3.95-4.00 

Mid-W., Fey All Gr. Cuts & Tips 
No. 8 oz 1.65 
No. 1 Pic 1.77% 
No. 300 2.30 
No. 10 16.00 

BEANS, SrrincLess, GreEN 

MARYLAND 

Fey., Fr. Style, 8 o2............. 1.00-1.05 
No. 303 1.50-1.65 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 

Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 02....... .85-.921%4 
1.25-1.35 
No. 10 -25-7.25 

Cat, Gr... No. BOB 


New York & Pa. 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 3 


3 sv. 2.35 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303....1.70-1.75 
Cut, Fey., 4 sv., No. 308......1.55-1.60 

No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308..........1.30-1.50 

No. 2% 2.25-2.50 

No. 10 7.50-8.25 
Cut; Nos BOB 1.10-1.20 

6.50 
Fey., Fr. Style, Cut, Gr., 

1.50-1.65 
Wax, Fey, Cut, 4 sv., 

FLORIDA 
WISCONSIN 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 2 sv., 

No. 303 2.35-2.45 

11.50-12.50 

3 sv., No. 303 2.05-2.15 

No. 10 11.50 
Cot, Bey., av., NO; BOB 1.55 

No. 10 9.00 

No. 10 8.00 
1.40 

No. 10 7.50 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 308........ 1.25-1.30 

No. 10 6.25 

6.00-6.50 
Wax Nominal 
OZARKS 
Fey., Fr. Style, No. 308............00000 1.45 
Wh. B.L., No. 308, 2 sv... 

Wh. Reg., No. 303, 2 sv........sc00.000 1.90 

No. 10, 2 sv 9.75 

No .303, 3 sv i 1.65 

8.25 

No. 10 6.50 


N.W. & Cal. Blue Lakes 


Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303....2.25-2.40 
No. 10 13.00 
2.15-2.20 
No. 10 12.15-12.25 


Vertical, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303......2.45 

Cut, Fey., sv., No. 1.90 

No. 10 10.50 

4 sv., No. 1.70 

No. 10 9.35 
18 


3...2.50-2.75 - 


Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308...........0..000 1.65 
= 5 sv., No. 303... we 


BEANS, LIMA 


East 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 
Small 2.20 
1.80-1.85 
No. 10 10.50 
Ex. Std. Gr. & Wh., No. 303..1.30-1.85 
BEETS 
Md., Fey. cut, 1.05 
Wisc ONSIN 
No. 303 25 
6.50 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
Cut, No. 
Cut & Diced, 
30 O5-1.10 
Sliced 303's s 1.25 
CARROTS 
Wis., Fancy, Diced, 
No. 303 1.10 
No. 10 5.50 
East, Fey., Diced, No, 303....1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
CORN 
EAST 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
Fey., No. 303 1.50-1.60 


Sa 
Ex. Std., No. 3038.. 1.35-1.5) 
No. 10 


No. 10 nom, 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 303........ 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 9.50-10.00 
MIDWEST 
Gold., W.K., Fey., No. 303..1.55-1.60 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., No. 303 si nom 
Std., No. 303 nom, 
Ex. Std., No. 303 
Std., No. 303....... 1.15-1.20 
W.K. & C.S. Co. Gent. 
No. 10 .... 9.50 
Ex. Std., No. 
1.15 
PEAS 
East—Odd Lots 


Mipwesr ALASKAS 


2 sv., 8 oz, 1.40 
2 sv., No. 303 2.15 
3 sv., No. 303 1.65 

1.15 

Fx. Std., 3 sv., 8 oz. 95 

Std., 3 sv., 8 OZ. 

MIDWEST SWEETS 

Fey., 3 sv., No. BOB 
0-1-55 


No. 10 8.25-8.50 
No. 308... 4501.55 
.8.50-8.75 
Std., Ungraded, 8 08, -80 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303..(nom.) 1.10 
(nom.) 5.50 
East, Fey., No. 2%........(mnom.) 1.75 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., 
BOB (nom.) 1,2744-1.30 


(nom.) 1.75 
(nom.) 5.85-6.00 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 308......1.35-1.50 
0. 2% 1.90-2.00 

No. 10 6.00-6.50 

Ozark, Fey., No. 303 1.15 
No. 2% 1.70 
No. 10 5.50 

Calif., Fey., No. 1.15-1.30 
No. 2% 1.60-1.75 
No. 10 4.75-5.25 

TOMATOES 

Tri-STATES 

odd lots, Nominal 

No. 2% 2.25-2.80 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 

Withdrawn 

10 


Std.. No. 303 1.40 
nominal 
No. 10 nominal 

Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 308.......... 1.70 
No. 2% 2.60 
No. 10 9.70 

No. 2% 2-10 
No. 10 7.50 

303 1.30 

2% .. 1.90 
10 6.50-7.00 

Me, -80- .85 

No. 303 1.20 


TOMATO CATSUP 
10 


Md., Fey. ., No. 10 


TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 


7.25 

No. 10 (per doz.) .14.50-15.50 
Fey., 100/6 Nom. 
Indiana nominal 


TOMATO PUREE 


Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303..1.45-1.50 
No. 2% 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 7.25-7.35 

Indiana nominal 

Md., Fey., 1.045, No. 1.......... 1.10-1.20 

FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 

East, Fey., No. 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 

Calif. (gravensteins) 

No. 10 8.25 
APPLES (East) 
No. 10, Sl. 9.25-9.75 
APRICOTS 

Halves, Fey., No. 3.30 
11.60-12.15 

Choice, No. 2% 
10.15-10.75 

Std., No. 2% 2.60-2.70 
No. 10 9.15-9.75 

Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 2%............ 3.35 
Unpeeled 2.72% 

CHERRIES 
R. ny No. 1.65-1.70 
1.75-1.85 
o. 9.00 

Calif, RA” Fey., No. 2%.........24.40 

Choice, 8 oz, 1.50 
No. 308 ..: 
No. 2% 

| 14,25-15. ‘00 

Northwest, R.A., Ch., 8 O02. 40 
No. 303 2.42% 
No. 2% 3.95 
No. 10 13.90 

N. Y. Dark Bing Ch., 

No, 303 2.35-2.75 


THE CANNING TRADE 


COCKTAIL 
No. 2% 3.35 
No. 10 12.50 
Choice, No, 303 2.05 
No. 2% 3.15 
11.75-11.95 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., No. 303.......... 2.05 
No. 2% 3.10-3.20 
No. 10 11.00 
Choice, No. 303 1.90 
2.85-2.90 
10.25-10.50 
2.6216-2.6714 
9.40-9.60 
Elberta, Fey., No. 
No. 10 11.50 
3.10-3.20 
PEARS 
Calif. & N.W., Fey., No. 303........ 2.35 
No. 2% 3.85 
No. 10 13.50 
Choice, No. 303 2.20-2.25 
No. 2% 3.40-3.50 
No. 10 12.50 
Std., No. 303 2.00 
No. 2% 3.15 
No. 10 11.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fcy., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.10 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
Choice, SI., No. 2 2.40 
a 2% 2.85 
10 12.00 
ou Half Slices, No. 2.25 
No. 2% 
No. 10 ..... 10.60-10.80 
PRUNE PLUMS 
N.W., Fey., No. 2.25-2.35 
No. 10 7.75-7.95 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz. tin 2.40 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 
46 02 
No, 10 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 1.60-1.75 
No. 10 3.3.89 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2 1.25-1.40 
46 oz. 2.80-3.10 
No. 10 5.85-6.00 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.00 
46 oz. 2.12% 
No. 10 4.40 
TOMATO 
Indiana nominal 
Calif. Mo. 2008.90 
46 oz. 2.50-2.80 
No. 10 4.75-4.90 
FISH 
SALMON—PeEr CASE 
(Nominally Quoted) 
21.00 
Medium Red, No. 1T......... 28.00-29.00 
16.00 
P.S. . --20.00 
13.00 
12.00 
SARDINES— Per CASE 
7.00-7.50 
No. 1T Nat. 5.50 
Maine, % Oil Keyless............ 8.00-8.50 
TUNA—PER CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 1’s......13450-14.50 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......11.50-12.50 
Std., Light Meat 10.25 
9.75-10.50 
Grated 7.50-8.00 
March 19, 1956 
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